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THE SOCIAL NEED FOR SCIENTIFIC 
PSYCHOLOGY 1 

By Professor KNIGHT DUNLAP 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

T is a matter of common report that never before has there 
been in the United States such an interest in psychology 
as is now evidenced in manifold ways. There is an increased 
enrollment in psychology classes in colleges and universities. 
There is an increased sale of books bearing upon various phases 
of psychology, and a heightened activity in the writing of such 
books. There are demands coming from the commercial and 
industrial fields, for experts in psychology, and for psycholog- 
ical methods. There is an awakening of interest in psychology 
in the ranks of those who have to deal with social and economic 
problems, and there are signs that among the members of 
the medical profession the need for psychology will soon be 
recognized. 

There is an especially significant demand for applied psy- 
chology ; not only for the applications of mental tests, but also 
for the application of the laboratory research methods to prob- 
lems of industry, of education, and of hygiene. The resources 
of my own laboratory, for example, have for the past year been 
very largely devoted to work laid upon us by the American 
Committee for the Study of the Tobacco Problem. It is note- 
worthy also, that large industrial and commercial corporations 
are now seeking for experimental psychologists to conduct re- 
search for them along specific lines of scientific need. 

The increase of interest in psychology is being shown also 
in the great vogue of the mental testing of school children, and 
in the application of mental tests to applicants for entrance to 
college, as well as in the concomitant rapid increase in the types 
and forms of single and composite tests. 

The interest which is apparently active, is unfortunately 
not shown in the way on which psychologists themselves would 
lay the most stress, as indicating a substantial, rather than 
ephemeral interest : namely, in the increased provisions for the 
adequate training of psychologists, and the increased provisions 

1 Presidential address before the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology, New Orleans, April 23, 1920. 
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for the effective working of psychologists along the lines of 
pure science. Perhaps this provision will come as a natural 
result of the wave of popular interest : perhaps it will not come 
unless definite measures are taken to bring it about. This un- 
certainty must cause us to pause in our self-congratulations, to 
consider whether, after all, psychology is experiencing a 
healthy growth, or a process of inflation, or even a sort of para- 
sitic growth which may sap its strength and lead ultimately to 
its downfall and disrepute. 

We must admit that the large growth of interest of which 
I have just spoken, is a growth in interests ixi various sorts of 
things, which happen to be included or held together by the 
name "Psychology," but whose actual affiliations with each 
other require careful determination before we can accept the 
mass as one subject. Some of the lines of growth of so-called 
psychological interests are destructive of other lines ; and while 
it is true superficially that there is this great increase in what 
is called "psychology," it may not be true that this interest 
coincides with that which many of us hold to be the essential 
spirit of psychology. 

It is a matter of common knowledge to all, that not every 
one who labels himself a "psychologist," or to whom the label 
is tossed by journalist and popular writer, is entitled to the 
designation. We are frequently reading, or being told, that 
" psychologists now admit thus and so " : or, " an eminent psy- 
chologist claims such and such " : and then, on further inquiry, 
finding that the eminent psychologists referred to are Pro- 
fessor Oscar Loon, Caroline Greenfield, and W. H. Spinks, M.D. 
We find also an appalling number of self-annointed "psychol- 
ogists" in the industrial field, industriously selling psycholog- 
ical gold bricks to the gullible business man, and raising thereby 
obstacles to real industrial psychology which will long endure. 

It is sometimes difficult to explain to the layman the differ- 
ence between the real psychologist and the alleged psychologist. 
We can, however, usefully point out a fairly accurate basis of 
discrimination based on the endorsement of the American Psy- 
chological Association, and deny that any one not a member of 
that Association can be recognized as an " eminent " American 
psychologist unless specifically endorsed in some other way by 
that association. The conditions attending the present wide 
interest in psychology and pseudo-psychology make it impera- 
tive that we guard membership in the American Association 
more carefully in the future than we have in the past, and 
admit to official recognition no one who may use his endorse- 
ment to the detriment of science. 
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The assumption by unauthorized parties of the function of 
the psychologist is not, however, the only symptom of the seri- 
ousness of the situation in which psychology finds itself at the 
present time, nor is it the most serious symptom. We might 
expect to find a common interest in psychology and a common 
purpose in respect to it, among those who not only are en- 
dorsed by the official company of psychologists, but are still 
further accredited by specific appointment to positions in psy- 
chology in our great institutions of learning. But here we find 
so great a diversity that it would seem that an increase in in- 
terest in what some of these men call by the name of psychol- 
ogy is a withdrawal of interest from what some of the others 
call by that venerable name. We find in the list of accredited 
psychologists, for example, those reactionaries who would have 
no advance beyond the conceptions of John Locke and Wilhelm 
Wundt, and also those radicals who would altogether abandon 
psychology as it is historically known, and would admit the 
possibility of no biological science beyond physiology. 

Our diagnosis of the weakness of the present psychological 
situation can not stop even here. We find among us those who, 
regardless of their being otherwise reactionaries or radicals, 
or even moderate conservatives, are weakening in their devo- 
tion to science ; and to whom her hard discipline is becoming so 
irksome that they are favorably disposed to that mysticism 
which is ever the enemy outside our gates. These faint-hearted 
ones have sounded the praises of the alien goddess, and have 
proposed the surrender of the citadel to her forces. This dan- 
ger may not be so serious as it seemed two or three years ago, 
but it is not yet absent. 

Such is the situation. And in the face of this, the need in 
society for a real and constructive psychology is becoming daily 
more specific and more urgent. This need we seem to be sup- 
plying only in a small measure, and I believe we can supply it 
with any degree of adequacy only by means of a greater em- 
phasis on the scientific aspect of psychology. 

To make my meaning clear, I must insist upon the distinc- 
tion between the various arts which derive their support and 
extension from psychology, and psychology itself. I shall in- 
sist in the second place upon the distinction between psychol- 
ogy in the general or inclusive sense, and that particular sort 
of psychology to which I am here applying the term Scientific. 
In order to further my exposition I shall also assume two postu- 
lates which I do not care to defend at the moment, but which 
I think no one would wish to dispute. 
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The first postulate is: That a science which makes no ap- 
preciable progress in its conceptions and methods is dead. The 
other is : That a proposition to sweep aside the history of a 
science and start completely anew is suicidal; that it is an ad- 
mission that the newly proposed scientific foundation is as in- 
secure in value as the rejected foundation is declared to be. 

Of the value of the psychological arts there can be no doubt. 
I do not wish to be understood as in the least hostile to the arts, 
for such would be a complete misunderstanding of my mean- 
ing. On the contrary, I am profoundly interested in the ex- 
pansion of these arts, and am personally engaged in the 
furthering of several of them. Nevertheless, my interest in the 
present discussion is in the science which underlies these arts, 
and which has values not only in its fostering these arts, and 
as pure science, but also in direct relations to society which are 
entirely independent of its functions as exercised indirectly 
through the psychological arts. 

It has been said by some of those who were concerned in the 
application of the well known Army Mental Tests, that there 
was no psychology involved in either the construction or the 
application of these. Some of those here present have heard 
this statement emphatically made. Men who themselves are 
presumably well grounded in psychology, and who have held 
academic positions in psychology, have averred that in the 
army work they neither used nor needed anything that they 
had learned in any course in psychology or in a psychological 
laboratory. 

I must say that, with all due respects to those who make 
this claim, I do not think they are right in their analysis. If 
this were so, it would indeed be a strange thing that the work 
of psychologists was required for the construction of the tests, 
and for the organization of their application: and we should 
have to look for some reasonable explanation for the fact that 
this work waited on the efforts of the psychologists. But 
nevertheless, underlying this claim there is a fact which we 
must give consideration. We must admit that after such tests 
are compiled and organized, the giving of such objective tests 
is merely a matter of technique, requiring a special clerical 
training, which may be acquired by any one of the requisite 
native intelligence and general education, without any orienta- 
tion in the matters which are generally contained in lecture and 
laboratory courses in psychology. It is also true that a consid- 
erable amount of success has been obtained in the selecting, if 
not in the construction, of such tests, by persons wholly devoid 
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of psychological training: in fact, in the field of commercial 
applications by men whose psychological training has a nega- 
tive value. 

It is true, moreover, that the greatest source of the evil 
which flows from the widespread "mental testing" carried on 
in schools by enthusiastic teachers, and others, is not the igno- 
rance of general psychology which these " wild " testers show, 
but their lack of training in the technique of giving and inter- 
preting the tests. The successful giver of tests need know 
nothing of the results of research on memory, or space percep- 
tion, or any other department of psychology. It makes no dif- 
ference for his work whether he assumes that the soul is a real 
spiritual essence, or a material substance which is visible after 
death as a ghost, or that there is no soul. He may believe con- 
sciousness to be an act, a stuff, or a myth. He may be a Chris- 
tian Scientist, a Theosophist, or a Hegelian. He may know 
nothing of the niceties or the difficulties of threshold deter- 
mination. 

It is true that the fundamental parts of the technique re- 
quired are inculcated in psychological laboratories. But so is, 
in far greater measure, the technique which the oculist requires 
(and usually does not possess). This would be a relevant 
matter only if we should find out that, after all, psychology is 
nothing but technique — a conclusion which I certainly shall not 
admit as yet. 

What we are bringing out clearly here is, that the whole 
subject of mental testing is an art, and that like any art, it may 
go a great way without any scientific foundation. But this is 
not the same as the admission that there is no scientific foun- 
dation, or that the art can without detriment to itself, dis- 
pense with the foundation. It is true that we have at least one 
example of an art which has reached a high stage of develop- 
ment with practically no scientific foundation at all. This is 
the art of music, which is a most finished and practical art, al- 
though there is almost nothing in the way of a scientific basis 
for it. But we need not stop to point out that the conditions 
under which this art has arisen are sharply different from 
those surrounding other psychological arts. 

Other psychological arts which might be mentioned along 
with what for convenience we call " mental testing " are : hyp- 
nosis, character analysis, and education in the restricted mean- 
ing of the term. The first two of these have languished for 
lack of a psychological scientific foundation which I believe will 
eventually be supplied, and the third is the grand example of 
the value of that foundation. 
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It is not necessary for my purpose to go further into de- 
tails on this point, but rather is it expedient to consider the 
nature of the science which I have assumed as underlying 
the arts. 

The two great and inexorable conditions laid upon every 
science are that it shall in the first place be empirical, and in 
the second place that it shall be logical. Without an empirical 
basis of fact, even with the utmost logical consistency, we can 
evolve nothing more than an ingenious speculative system. 
Without logical consistency in reasoning, the attempt to explain 
facts results in nothing more than mythology. These condi- 
tions are laid upon psychology no less than upon physics and 
chemistry, and the chief hindrances of psychology in the past 
have been the results of the difficulty in approximating to both 
of these ideals. At the present time, the movements which 
threaten to disrupt or destroy psychology can be analyzed into 
omissions of scrupulous regard for one or the other of these 
great principles. 

Many attempts have been made to construct psychological 
systems on a defective empirical basis. Such a system was 
constructed with brilliant regard for consistency by William 
James, and called by him the "stream of consciousness." It 
was finally discarded by him because he subsequently recog- 
nized that he had omitted the empirical basis, and so had elabo- 
rated a theory of the " mind " defective only in one respect, but 
in the vital respect, that there was no evidence that any such 
mind ever existed. 

In a still more thoroughgoing way, Malebranche constructed 
the system so beautifully presented in his Dialogs: the system 
which so impressed John Locke and George Berkeley that 
they expanded it, and passed it on through Hume and Kant 
into the Anglo-German psychology which still clings to it, in 
spite of the unmistakable lack of an empirical basis. 

The most recent construction of this a priori sort is the 
psychology which calls itself Behaviorism, which reaches a con- 
clusion apparently quite different from that of the reactionary 
psychology, but by the same method. And of the making of 
more systems there is no end, so long as we start from concepts 
instead of facts. 

The effects of the neglect of the other principles of science 
(logical consistency) are perhaps most strikingly illustrated in 
the system or group of systems which are variously known as 
"Psycho-analysis," " Freudianism," or "The newer Psychol- 
ogy." While the fundamental defect of this system is its lack 
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of an empirical basis, it reaches its most astonishing results by 
the complacent ignoring of the elementary principles of de- 
ductive and inductive reasoning. But psycho-analysis is by no 
means the only sinner in this respect, even if it be the most 
flagrant one. So long as we maintain our calm indifference to 
the meanings of the terms we use, preferring to keep the mean- 
ings vague so that we can juggle them as we need to make them 
serve our purposes, psychology is certain to be prevented from 
reaching its place as one of the sciences. 

There is a consensus of opinion historically as to the data 
with which psychology ought to start. Aristotle, whom we 
rightly regard as the founder of the science, mapped its em- 
pirical basis with fair accuracy. The psychologists who fol- 
lowed him, even Malebranche and his disciples, were really 
seeking to start from the same facts. We are by no means jus- 
tified in discarding the efforts of these men, but rather we owe 
it to them, as to their heirs, to better their efforts and avoid 
their failures, as we trust that our successors will better our 
efforts and avoid our failures. 

The situation in which psychologizing begins, and hence, 
from which the science of psychology starts, is the being aware 
of objects: and unless psychology starts from this it does not 
start at all. This is the history of the science, and this is the 
conclusion to which any one must come who searches to-day 
for an empirical basis on which to build a science which will 
not be merely a misnamed part of some other science. On the 
other hand, this is a real empirical basis, since being aware of 
things is an undeniable fact, however we may ultimately ex- 
plain or analyze it. 

This' empirical basis at once excludes behaviorism, which 
may be a perfectly legitimate part of physiology, but as an at- 
tempt at psychology it is ruled out as non-empirical, since it 
does not stand on the basis of the complete empirical situation. 

Further examination of the facts of experience (as we cus- 
tomarily name the empirical basis of psychology) reveals three 
facts, which are revealed as facts, and not as inferences. 
First, that awareness occurs in typical cases and in very many 
cases, in conjunction with bodily activities of the type which 
we designate as reactions : that, for example, the awareness of 
a colored object is strikingly bound up with such reactions as 
touching the object, moving the head, or with reactions of the 
visual organs. Second, that there are two distinguishable ways 
of being conscious of a thing, one of which we commonly desig- 
nate as perception, and the other way as imagining or thinking. 
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Third, that perceiving and thinking alike have in very many 
cases a peculiarity which we roughly describe as personal ; i.e., 
that each occurrence of awareness tends to have something 
about it, a " reference," which we express by saying not merely 
" perceive," but " I perceive." 

Now these are empirical facts. And by continued observa- 
tion we make other and more detailed observations of fact. 
But it is important to note the limitations of that which we 
observe, and the ease with which we pass from these to assump- 
tions which we subsequently confuse with observed facts. Des- 
cartes, for example, after pointing out the personal nature of 
consciousness, assumed it to be a universal peculiarity, and as- 
sumed that the " I " has certain characteristics such as substan- 
tiality, which are not empirically observable. Others have 
assumed that the awareness (which is the abstract term for 
the several acts, or facts of being aware) is itself a thing, and 
capable of being an object of awareness. Others have assumed 
that the awareness and the thing of which I am aware are iden- 
tical. These assumptions, upon being made, lead to systems of 
psychology which might possibly be true, but which are not em- 
pirical. The assumption of the identity of the awareness and 
the thing of which, has had especially serious results, since it 
permits the substitution of the one for the other in reasoning, 
leading to complicated conclusions which have only conjectural 
validity, and hence make the whole system conjectural. 

Scientific psychology, because of its compulsion to be scien- 
tific, must avoid these assumptions of fact. And yet it can not 
advance with the mere observation of detached and fragmen- 
tary details. It, therefore, having established itself on a scien- 
tific empirical basis, adopts the scientific method to which it is 
now entitled, namely, the framing of working hypotheses: and 
the progress of psychology, like that of all other sciences, is 
solely a matter of the framing, modifying, and rejecting of 
working hypotheses, on the basis of empirical observation and 
through close logical reasoning. 

The primary working hypothesis of modern scientific psy- 
chology, arrived at by a long series of modifications, is the 
reaction hypothesis. This hypothesis is to the effect that 
awareness is always conjoined with reaction, or with vestigial 
reaction. This second clause is not to be neglected, as the 
hypothesis is not valid without it. There are various ways of 
expressing the hypothesis, which are practically equivalent, but 
which have differing appeal for different psychologists. Thus, 
I prefer to say that awareness is caused by reaction : but those 
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who have a definition of cause which differs from the one I 
would accept may object to that statement. 

This principle, however we may formulate it, is a working 
hypothesis, and nothing more. But with prolonged observation 
failing to show positive exceptions, and with verification by the 
usual scientific procedure of deduction and test, it becomes a 
fixed principle, valid, like the law of gravity, so long as we 
acknowledge its nature ; and it is subject, like that law, to modi- 
fication when facts are found which indicate the necessity of 
modification. 

The scientific results of this hypothesis are far-reaching; 
explaining phenomena already observed; initiating research 
along various lines in which the consequences of the principle 
can be deduced and put to test ; and correcting inadequate con- 
clusions of the past based on less adequate hypotheses. Into 
the details of these we can not here go, but I may point out as 
an extreme example, that "innate ideas" which were so im- 
pressively demolished by Locke, are now by no means to be 
ignored, but that on the contrary, their existence is quite prob- 
able, as biological analogies suggest they should be. Other 
important consequences I shall mention later. 

The empirical basis of scientific psychology excludes the 
Malebranchian dualism of mental object and physical object, 
and with it the tedious sham battle between " interactionism " 
and "psychophysical parallelism." It also removes the bug- 
bear of solipsism, which has darkened the lives of not a few 
psychologists of the past. These results are not due to the 
working hypothesis, although strongly consistent with it, but 
are the direct result of insistence on empiricism. In these re- 
spects a concrete progress is attained at once, and hence we 
may reasonably designate attempts to revive the psychology of 
"mental objects," or "observable mental states" as reaction- 
ism, and like all reactionism, a strong ally of radicalism, which 
in this case is represented by behaviorism. 

Scientific psychology, as I have been describing it, is the 
legitimate and desirable outgrowth of the scientific progress of 
the past, and neither on the one hand a revolutionary program, 
nor on the other, an undue reliance on the accomplishments of 
our fathers, which no longer suffice in the changing order of 
social needs. And it is the social need of the fostering of this 
scientific psychology of which I wish especially to speak to-night. 

One of the social problems now confronting us, and one with 
which' scientific psychology is especially competent to deal, is 
the enormous spread and influence of mysticism and pseudo- 
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mysticism. Perhaps the pseudo-mysticism of spiritualism, 
telepathy, and all the train of table-tipping, ouija-boarding, 
levitation and dowsing which goes with these, furnish the most 
spectacular anti-scientific demonstration of our times. Yet the 
growth and power of philosophical mysticism, with its definite 
principles, and fully oriented antagonism to scientific method, 
is possibly a more serious danger. If one takes account of the 
remarkable increase in the sale of the books of Underhill, Inge, 
and others who represent to-day the ancient theories of Plotinus 
and of Dionysius the Areopagite ; if one considers the increased 
number of such books, and the active propaganda of the mystics 
in the magazines of supposed culture; one will be impressed 
with the fact that this system is at least as fully alive and in- 
fluential as it was in the days of Meister Eckhardt and Tauler. 

Philosophical mysticism makes its attack upon science 
through the rejection of the psychological doctrine of knowl- 
edge; and if it can succeed in overturning this, its demolition 
of the fundamental methods of all science is well begun. Psy- 
chology is, in short, the keeper of the gate against this enemy, 
and is responsible to the whole of science for its defense. 

The psychology of the past has fought a good fight against 
mysticism: it is demanded of us that we fight a better fight. 
This we can do only by consolidating our ground and improv- 
ing on the weapons which have so far served ; we can not do it 
by throwing away our arms and abandoning our advantage. 
Scientific psychology is a consolidation of our ground, because 
it makes the scientific doctrine of cognition, hitherto somewhat 
vague, precise and definite, and knits it up with our great fund 
of acquisitions in biology. No one can accept the fundamental 
hypotheses of scientific psychology and be in the least mystical. 
We have progressed beyond the loose conception of a conscious- 
ness which may have two, or three, or four, or more different 
varieties within it, and which is confused by the baffling ques- 
tions of parallelism and interactionism. We have developed 
the conception of a single sort of consciousness whose condi- 
tions are definitely known, and this conception is so linked with 
empirical facts and the fundamental working hypothesis as to 
preclude the possibility of a " third kind of knowledge." More- 
over, the very facts of the mystic experience itself are so com- 
pletely explained on the reaction hypothesis, that the mystics 
are made to testify to the futility of their theory. 

Against the pseudo-mysticism of spiritualism and its occult 
train, psychology is again the defender of the scientific faith. 
So well has psychology maintained its honor in this respect, 
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that it is obvious to him who runs, that the study of psychology 
is the best possible antidote against occultism. The very fact 
that the company of scientific men who have fallen into the 
snare of the "strange woman" of occultism is conspicuously 
devoid of psychologists is significant. And the scientific psy- 
chology based on the biological reaction is more solid, and better 
prepared against this enemy than was the older psychology. 
Since it bases all conscious processes on stimulation, and makes 
thought, as well as perception, depend on reaction, it can more 
easily explain the lack of evidence for telepathy on the one 
hand, and on the other hand it can explain how the sincere 
medium can be deceived by the occurrence of expressions of 
which she is not conscious until she speaks or writes them. 
Through its keener understanding of the relation of motor and 
conscious processes, moreover, it facilitates the work of detect- 
ing the mechanisms through which the apparently occult effects 
are produced. Its fighting superiority in these regards, over 
the psychology which preceded it, is evidenced by the fact that it 
is never driven to refuge in the depths of the subconscious or 
unconscious, as the older psychology sometimes was. 

In the fight against mysticism and pseudo-mysticism, psy- 
chology has a duty to perform, both to science and to society, 
which it can not shirk. And it can not perform this duty 
through devotion to the psychological arts. The highest devel- 
opment of mental testing, for example, though immensely valu- 
able in other ways, can have no function in this battle. Be- 
haviorism, on the other hand, is an avowed pacifist doctrine 
which abandons the battle from the start, by disclaiming any 
responsibility for that over which the battle is waged. If our 
enthusiastic devotion to the psychological arts diverts so much 
attention, and so much energy, from the scientific work in our 
laboratories and the scientific instruction in our systematic 
courses that we go back upon the work of our fathers, and for- 
sake the sacred task of defending our sister sciences and our 
culture : if we neglect the duty that they have entrusted to us : 
then our gains are to be counted losses, and our pride in our 
accomplishment is a disgrace. 

The demand for scientific psychology to withstand mysti- 
cism and occultism is after all a demand laid upon it as the rep- 
resentative of the historic stem of psychology, and it might be 
a question whether, in spite of the claims I have here made, it 
can fight this fight better than its mother, or whether it fights 
with any other weapon than those she has used with honor. 
We may indeed pass this point over, pointing out only that the 
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fight is laid at least upon the lusty child as well as its mother, 
and that psychological radicalism yields the fight altogether. 

There is, however, another force arrayed against biological 
science and against social progress which nothing but scientific 
psychology seems able to withstand. This force is the so-called 
"new psychology" or psychoanalysis of Freud and his fol- 
lowers, which lays claim not only to the field of psychology, but 
also to the fields of literature, art, religion, history, politics, 
and archeology. 

Psychoanalysis threatens the older psychology not so much 
with demolition as with absorption. Developing its doctrines 
on the very conception of a world of psychic objects or ideas 
which the older psychology postulates, it merely extends this 
conception in certain directions, giving to the ideas a little more 
independence, a certain energy in their own right, and a power 
of existence as psychic objects when one is unconscious of them. 
Psychology may object to this extension, but the legitimacy 
thereof can not positively be disproved without rejecting the 
conception of psychic objects themselves. Hence, we are not 
surprised to find that many of those who held to the older psy- 
chology have given up to the Freudians and have put on their 
uniform, and that those who have not given up seem to offer a 
futile resistance. The Freudian propaganda proceeds by leaps 
and bounds, and Freudian books can not be produced in great 
enough quantity, nor their prices be put high enough, to fill the 
demand. The Behaviorists here also are of no help in the fight. 
There is for them theoretically nothing to fight about, and as a 
matter of fact the majority of them seem inclined to join the 
enemy. 

The infiltration of psychology by Freudianism proceeds so 
fast that already much of the established data of psychology 
has been appropriated and woven into Freudianism in such a 
way that the rank and file believe Freud originated all psy- 
chology. One is informed that no one ever supposed that these 
were definite causes of mental phenomena before Freud discov- 
ered them : it is even implied that the association of ideas was 
a Freudian discovery: and one who admits that sex has some 
importance in individual and social thought life is classed by 
the rabble as a Freudian at once. 

The danger from psychoanalysis comes much nearer home 
to psychology itself than does the danger from mysticism and 
occultism. Interest is diverted directly from psychological re- 
search wherever Freudianism thrives. Experimental work is 
not encouraged by the Freudians, because they have a schematic 

vol. xi. — 33. 
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explanation of everything on a priori principles. Thus the sup- 
port and encouragement which the experimental psychologist 
needs for the promoting of his work tends to be withdrawn 
where psychoanalysis rears its head as a rival. That this dis- 
couragement of, and opposition to, psychology reacts on the 
psychological arts, many of you know from your own expe- 
rience. 

But even here, I do not wish to stress the interests of psy- 
chology itself, but rather to emphasize its duty to general sci- 
ence and to society at large. In the present emergency, men of 
other sciences look to psychology for light and information 
concerning the large claims of psychoanalysis. And the light 
of psychology seems too dim, and its voice is too much enfeebled 
to carry far into the crowd. Upon us also is the responsibility 
to protect society from charlatanism and superstition. And if 
we allow psychology to become merely a synonym for Freud- 
ianism, we put ourselves in the position of silly sheep whose 
clothing the wolves are wearing. 

Scientific psychology is the sure antidote for Freudianism 
because of its three essential characteristics: its empirical 
basis, its logical method and its fundamental working hypoth- 
esis that the fact of consciousness is uniformly connected with 
reaction. Refusing the a priori concept of a world of mental 
objects, and adopting the empirically given fact of being con- 
scious, scientific psychology removes the ground on which the 
doctrine of "unconscious consciousness" is based; and by em- 
phasizing in its working hypothesis the continuity and common 
ground of habits of action and habits of thinking, and their 
essential interrelation, scientific psychology explains the facts 
of conscious life, whether of waking life or of dreams, without 
leaving any function for the mystic "unconsciousness," even 
if one should wish to posit it. 

Furthermore, by its insistence on the fundamental logical 
precaution of using a term only in a definite and uniform sense, 
scientific psychology destroys the method of procedure which 
Freudians borrow from the mystics, which method consists in 
employing the well-known logical fallacy of the ambiguous 
middle term. Robbed of the easily shifting meanings of libido, 
sexual, unconscious, and the other stock terms, and with the 
light turned on its a priori basis, the Freudian system goes to 
pieces inevitably. 

These needs for psychology which I have been presenting 
are of a definite, if negative, nature. Psychology is needed to 
ward off the assaults of definite forces directed against the in- 
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tegrity of science and the intellectual values in society. But 
there are other needs, of a positive sort, which unfortunately 
are less definite although no less important. These needs are 
more strictly social than the ones we have been considering. 

Society is in a state of extreme restlessness. Social prob- 
lems are perhaps no more pressing today than they have been 
in every period, but the recognition of these problems is cer- 
tainly more clear. Our political system is being questioned and 
attacked. There are those who proclaim in essays, in books 
and in editorials in our most respectable journals, that democ- 
racy is a failure, that the declaration of independence is an ab- 
surdity, and that the rights of man are a nuisance. Compared 
with the feeble efforts of the Bolshevists, these attacks upon 
our governmental system are enormously more unsettling. 

Aside from the shaking of the foundations of government, 
our whole attitude towards laws, and the making of laws, is in 
flux. And our conceptions of economic principles and economic 
ideals are not as firmly fixed as they were. People are seriously 
questioning the rights of property, so long held sacred, and 
asking whether it is not necessary for social welfare that these 
rights should be modified. The question of population is being 
given a new sort of consideration, and immigration and the 
birth rate are being made problems dependent upon principles 
of eugenics and the raising of standards of comfort and culture, 
rather than matters of religion and pride of magnitude. There 
is a growing tendency to treat all social problems, including 
problems of economics and political problems, not as mere mat- 
ters of blind principle, but as matters for scientific and ethical 
determination. And men are seeking for light on these prob- 
lems, and for relief from prejudice, as they have never sought 
before. 

In this situation it is well that we should ask ourselves : What 
is psychology doing for the advancement of the solutions of our 
social problems? The answer is — nothing. Most of you per- 
haps think that psychology can do nothing, and that no respon- 
sibility rests upon it. You will undoubtedly agree with me that 
while clinical psychology and criminal psychology, and allied 
branches, have great value as sources of ameliatory measures 
in the conditions which confront us, they offer nothing towards 
the basic improvement of these conditions. The psychological 
arts contribute to the solution of our social problems no more 
than do the mechanical arts or the industrial arts, but rather 
contribute with these to make the problems more acute. 

Where, we ask, is our social psychology? And the answer 
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is, that it is yet in the making, and that it is being made not by 
psychologists, but by politicians, and by independent thinkers 
like Bertrand Russell and Bernard Shaw. And if you ask my 
opinion, I will tell you that I think it is being very imperfectly 
made, as we should expect under the circumstances. 

We should have a social psychology. Psychology should have 
something to offer to the world on these problems which are by 
admission of all so largely psychological. And there is no 
school of psychology to which we can turn hopefully except 
that which I have been describing as scientific. The older psy- 
chology has acknowledged its impotence. What it offers as 
social psychology is merely the pleasant diversion of under- 
standing social events after they have happened. But this is 
not to be charged against that psychology as a crime. Rather, 
the traditional psychology is to be given the major credit of 
having led up to the point at which it seems possible that we 
may, if we carry out the trust it has confided to us, offer a real 
social psychology. 

On this point, as on the others, the more radical psychology, 
which abandons the parent stem, is found wanting. That which 
is needed is a social psychology: not physiology. We need to 
deal with the desires, with the purposes, the emotions, and the 
conscious tendencies of men and women, and we need to deal 
with them as they are; not after abstracting from them that 
which is their important and essential characteristic. 

The scientific psychology — empirical : omitting nothing from 
the facts : assuming nothing as empirical fact — logical : arriv- 
ing at no conclusions by juggling with terms — proceeding ex- 
perimentally with working hypotheses — alone offers any chance 
of finding the help which society needs. And in scientific psy- 
chology, treating men as they are, as active conscious beings, 
without building up around itself a wall of psychic objects, 
there is real hope. Of this I am firmly convinced, although I 
can not demonstrate the certainty. 

There is, then, great need for scientific psychology, and un- 
less the scientific study of psychology is promoted, in labo- 
ratories, and in the field: and unless the teaching of scentific 
psychology is fostered in the class room, and in print, culture 
will be impaired, and social progress impeded. 

In emphasizing the need of scientific psychology, I repeat, I 
do not wish to be understood as ignoring the claims of the past 
to recognition and appreciation. On the contrary: the possi- 
bility of a scientific psychology to-day is founded on the work of 
Aristotle and his successors through the centuries. But I wish 
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to repeat, that we are false to our predecessors, if, after hav- 
ing received the brand from their hands, we stand still and do 
not go forward with swift feet. 

Again I must insist, that I do not minimize the importance 
of progress in those psychological arts in which we are so much 
concerned. But I do insist that there are values for which 
mental measurements and the other arts do not assume the 
responsibility, and that the progress and the social worth of 
these psychological arts themselves are dependent on these 
other values. 

Finally, I must explain, that, however narrowly I may have 
denned scientific psychology, I stand upon no narrow definition 
and no rigid test. I believe that in spite of differences of for- 
mulation, differences of minor principle, and even differences 
of purpose, the great body of American psychologists are in 
spirit united in what I have imperfectly outlined as scientific 
psychology, and that we shall overcome the dangers to which I 
have pointed, and will go forward not only to continued scien- 
tific achievement, but also to that essential social service which 
psychology alone can render. 



